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THE NEA AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Na- 
Edueation Association met at Indian- 
apolis, June 27-29. The 1,300 members of the 
delegate body, gathered for its 23d meeting 
since it was created at Salt Lake City in 1920, 
devoted its entire attention to the business of 


THe Representative Assembly of the 


tional 


the association, to the integration of the organ- 
ized profession, and to conditions arising from 
the war emergency which eall for action by 
teachers and public. 

There was no “convention.” Because of the 
strains of wartime travel, only officers and 
official delegates were called to the mid-western 
city. 

INTEGRATING THE PROFESSION 


Keynote of the demand for a strong, unified 
teaching profession was sounded by Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the NEA. “How 
much attention,” he asked the delegates, “will 
be paid to a profession as loosely organized as 
teachers are today ?” 

There is a movement among gainfully employed 
persons in all occupations and professions to form 
Through large 
memberships, high dues, and often with the sup- 


strong, nationwide organizations. 


port of government, some of these groups exert 


great influence. Teachers, as instructors of all the 
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children of all the people in our great democracy 
must build a strong national professional organi 
zation which co-operates with all friendly groups 
but organically affiliates with none. Surely one 
million teachers unified and aggressive can stand 
on their own feet and fight their own battles. Is 
it possible that teachers’ associations as now organ 
ized, with small dues and limited welfare programs, 
can compete indefinitely with the organized groups 
that have expensive and powerful purposes? If 
not, then what are the leaders of present teachers’ 
associations going to do about the situation? Is 
the policy of drift sufficient to insure the develop- 
ment of a strong, independent organization of pro- 
fessional associations? ... The opportunity is here 
today for us to discuss these problems and to take 
appropriate action. If we really believe in edu- 
cational opportunities for all children, in better 
schools, and in an alert, well-prepared, and well 
paid body of teachers, why do we not develop the 
professional unity and power through which these 


benefits can be obtained? 


Joining Secretary Givens in urging a more 
closely knit professional body, A. C. Flora, su 
perintendent of schools, Columbia (S. C.), and 
president of the NEA, said: 


There comes a time in the lives of individuals 


and organizations when decisions must be made 


and problems solved if the individual or organiza 
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tion is to serve as a constructive foree. I believe 
we have arrived at such a time in the life and 
history of the NEA. Those of you who are fa- 
miliar with the history of the NEA are aware of 
the fact that the educational leaders of this coun- 
try have always faced periods of national crisis 


with faith, courage, and the power of united action. 


Pointing out that the NEA was organized in 
one of the most critical periods of our history, 
when the nation was torn by civil diseord, he 
expressed hope that, in the midst of the pro- 
found changes now taking place in the strue- 
ture of political, economic, and social affairs, 
the profession would again respond to an emer- 
geney by expanding and making more effective 
the organization which was born in_ political 
confusion and domestic conflict. 

President Flora pointed out as the first step 
toward expansion and greater effectiveness, an 
increase in the dues paid by members of the 
organization. The present dues, he said, had 
not been changed since 1875 when the average 
salary of teachers in the United States was less 
than $200 a year. Summarizing the achieve- 
ments of the NEA toward securing tenure laws, 
sound retirement systems, and better salaries 
for teachers, he urged that these achievements 
be considered indicative of the method by which 
greater success may be attained rather than as 
aims fulfilled. He offered an outline for the 
expansion of functions at the headquarters 
staff, which included more frequent contact 
with members of the association through a bul- 
letin issued weekly or twice a month giving 
teachers educational news that would be in- 
formative and helpful. He called attention to 
the increased Federal activities in education 
and the demand that they place upon the Re- 
search Division of the staff for a continuing 
study of Federal policies and laws. He advo- 
eated a program of loeal, state, and national 
conferences as a means of increasing member- 
ship and making available the services of the 
NEA to the teachers of local communities. He 
urged teachers to undertake the task of seeur- 
ing for edueation a place at the peace table. 
Ile spoke in behalf of more nearly adequate 
services by the staff of the NEA for the rural 
teachers of the country. To win the support 
and co-operation of the American people for 


an enriched program of education, he asked 
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that the organization’s publie relations be in- 
tensified and that a publication issued for lay- 
men be cireulated directly to “members of 
boards of education and outstanding leaders of 
industry, business, and labor, in order to defeat 
the critics of education at the point where they 
have the most promise of success.” 

President Flora’s address included a strong 
plea for co-operation of all citizens of the na- 
tion in a fight “to safeguard youth against 
ignorance.” He characterized Federal partici- 
pation in the support of schools as the most 
effective weapon in this fight. 


Shall we, in this period of national emergency 
neglect one of the basic foundations to national 
security? If democracy is to survive in this coun- 
try and throughout the world, we must give our 
youth fitness for citizenship. There are areas of 
our national life which transcend local and state 
borders. ... 

It should be of serious national concern that we 
have over one million physically fit men in this 
country anxious to do their part in this national 
crisis but who are told that they cannot meet the 
requirements of technical warfare because they lack 
educational qualifications. . . . Abundant evidence 
is available to those who are willing to solve great 
issues On a factual basis that millions of our youth 
have not, and cannot get, the education which they 
deserve and which they must have if they are to 
serve as efficient citizens in a great democracy un- 
less the Federal government comes to the aid of the 
states in the financing of education. 

Men and women of America, lay aside your pre- 
conceived ideas, your religious prejudices, your local 
provincialism, your political alliances, and find a 
way to safeguard our youth against ignorance now. 
Do this not for yourselves, not for your neighbors, 
but because it is basie to any sound program for 
national safety. 

THE TASKS OF THE PROFESSION 

Delegates and speakers enumerated the fol- 
lowing current aims of a more strongly unified 
profession : 


1. To secure Federal aid to schools. 

2. To maintain and strengthen local financial 
support of education. 

3. To give America dynamic educational lead- 
ership. 

4. To keep the needs of youth before the Amer- 
ican people. 

5. To gain for education a place at the peace 
table. 


rn 
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6. To promote understanding of America’s inter- 
national responsibility. 

7. To meet attacks on the schools immediately 
and to refute untrue charges against them. 

8. To create a more perfect professional organi- 
zation which will inelude in its membership the 
million teachers of the United States. 

9. To continue the adaptation of school services 


to wartime needs, 


SCHOOLS IN WARTIME 

George D. Strayer, professor emeritus of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Who headed the NEA’s Commission on the 
Emergency in Edueation during the war years 
of 1917-1918, and who is chairman of the War 
and Peace Fund Campaign in 1943, addressed 
the delegates on “Edueation during Crises.”? 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, outlined the contributions of the 
schools toward the winning of the war. He 
described the training of six million persons in 
the skills of 


tional shops 


the war industries by the voea- 
of the schools and the develop- 
ment of pre-induction training in the schools 
and colleges intended.to shorten and make more 
effective the military training of those who will 
soon wear the uniform of their country. He 
paid tribute to the teachers and students for 
their services in the sale of 300 million dollars 
worth of war bonds and stamps during the past 
school year, for the collection of serap to a 
total of more than 1,500,000 tons, for their ae- 
tivities in aid to the Red Cross, for their spon- 
sorship of one million victory gardens, for the 
manufacture of 600,000 approved, precisely- 
scaled model airplanes requested by the armed 
forces. 

“Finally and most important perhaps of all 
contributions of the schools and colleges,” said 
Dr. Studebaker, “has been their contribution in 
continuing to build the firm intellectual and 


~~ 


spiritual foundations of American democracy.’ 


ASSEMBLY ACTION 
Resolutions passed by the Representative As- 
‘alled for the maintenance of high 
standards of teaching in wartime and the ser- 
vices of qualified teachers in the classrooms. 
They asked for financial support to education 
from the larger governmental units and pro- 


sembly 


1 An abstract of Dr. Strayer’s paper will be pub- 
lished in a later number of ScHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
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posed a constructive program to counteract 
They asked that school 


They spoke for 


juvenile delinquency. 
attendance laws be enforced. 
the participation of the United States in an 
international effort to establish enduring peace. 
A resolution offered from the floor asked that 
the association select for its conventions cities 
where no discrimination is practiced on account 
of race, color, or creed. 

Important decisions of the assembly included 
the following: 


1. The establishment of a special legislative divi 
sion in the headquarters staff of the NEA properly 
staffed and financed to make possible more effee 
tive national legislative campaigns. 

2. A program of enforcement of proper ethical 
procedure, particularly in the matter of teacher 
contracts. 

3. Instruction by teacher-training institutions in 


racial relations and minority groups. 


The assembly indorsed the proposal of Presi 
dent Flora to study and propose procedures to 
bring about greater co-operation of local, state, 
and national associations, and to study the ad- 
visability of increasing membership dues in the 
NEA. 

The assembly sent telegrams to leaders of the 
United States Senate urging prompt action on 
Federal-aid bill S. 637. 

The following officers were elected: 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, principal, Gatewood 
Elementary School, Norfolk (Va.), president; 
Harold W. Smith, superintendent of schools, 
Glendale (Ariz.), first vice-president; George A. 
S3owman, superintendent, Youngstown (Ohio) ; 
Harry Wessels, principal, Junior High School, 
New Britain (Conn.); KE. R. Moulton, Lindale, 
Ga. (re-elected) ; Richard B. Kennan, secretary, 
Maine Teachers Association; Grover M. Stout, 
principal, Wingert School, Detroit; Martin P. 
Moe, Montana 
tion; Frank E. Weyer, dean and acting pres- 


secretary, Education Associa- 


ident, Hastings (Nebr.) College; Elmer H. 
Garinger, principal, Charlotte (N. C.) High 
School; Kate Frank, Muskogee, Okla. (re- 


elected); Thomas C. Prince, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(re-elected); R. Minnie Garff, Salt Lake City, 
B. F. Stan- 

treasurer. 


Utah (re-elected), vice-presidents. 

ton, Alliance, Ohio (re-elected), 
Emily Tarbell, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Leonard L. Bowman, principal, Santa Barbara 


(re-elected) ; 
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(Calif.) High School (re-elected); Glen E. 
Snow, president, Dixie Junior College (St. 
George, Utah); John Thalman,  superinten- 


dent, Waukegan (Ill.) Township High School, 


members of the Exeeutive Committee. Edgar 
Joard of Regents, Wiscon- 


College, to the 


Doudna, secretary, 


sin State Teachers Joard of 


ike ok ee 
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sanks, superintendent of 
(Ala.), and Marguerite 
Morse, Clearwater (Fla.), members of the Bud- 
Mabel Studebaker, Erie (Pa.), 
president, Department of Classroom Teachers. 


Trustees. L. Frazier 


schools, Birmingham 


get Committee. 


The Board of Directors expressed preference 
for Pittsburgh as the meeting place for 1944. 





“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” AGAIN “IN 
THE RED”—TEMPORARILY, 
IT IS HOPED 

For the first time in nearly two years SCHOOL 
AND Sociery’s receipts in June failed to meet 
the bills of the preceding month. At the New 
York office receipts for membership-subserip- 
tions and renewals were most encouraging; in 
fact, income from this source was 35 per cent 
above last The 
receipts by The Science Press Printing Com- 


pany in Laneaster, however, which handles the 


receipts for June of year. 


library and other institutional subseriptions, fell 
off. Advertising revenue has also reached a new 
low. The latter was never a large item, but 


during the past year it has become almost 


negligible. Library and institutional subserip- 
tions, however, have been sufficient until recently 
to take care of practically all expenses except 
editorial and clerical overhead. 

Since all educational 
journals from which the Society for the Ad- 


other and scientific 
vancement of Edueation, Ine., had reports at its 
April meeting have experienced similar diffi- 
culties, the situation may be justly regarded as 
of the 
brought about by the war. It 
important, however, that ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


a consequence abnormal conditions 


is none the less 


as the only educational news-magazine of na- 
tion-wide cireulation that 
week during the ealendar year, should continue. 
As a 
journal will appear in its present 16-page form 
until conditions improve. It is likely, too, that 
steps will be taken within a few weeks to re- 


is published every 


distinetly war-emergency measure, the 


duce editorial costs. (Even with 16-page num- 


bers, a year of ScnooL AND SocreTy would 


run to 832 pages, which is more, quantitatively, 
than most edueational journals amount to at a 
similar subseription-rate.) 

ScHoot AND Society, it should be empha- 


sized, is owned by a non-commercial, non-profit 
society, which was organized for the sole pur- 
pose of insuring a continuance of the journal in 
the interest of education in the broadest sense. 
It has always been at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with educational journals published by 
professional organizations that have functions 
among which the publication of a journal is 
supplementary rather than central. Such jour- 
nals, too, are addressed as a rule to specialized 
groups, such as administrators or teachers in 
restricted fields (science, history, English, and 
the like). 
similarly specialized. 

ScHoou AND Society still has a large library 
circulation—the largest, we are told, of journals 
in the educational field. Although individual 
subscriptions have inereased more than fivefold 


Advertising in these journals ean be 


since the Society for the Advancement of Edu- 
‘ation, Ine., took over the publication four 
years ago, they have never equaled in number 
the library subscriptions. The fact remains that 
our journal will probably have so to manage its 
affairs that it ean continue on the basis of sub- 
scriptions almost, if not quite, entirely. 

This announcement is in line with the editor’s 
policy of keeping the member-subscribers 
promptly and frankly informed of the financial 
condition of the journal which they own.— 


=. &.. &. 


DR. KANDEL ON THE FUNCTIONS OF 
THE HUMANITIES IN WARTIME 
EDUCATION 

THE humanities should base their primary 
justification, even in wartime, on their liberaliz- 
ing functions rather than on their more specific 
instrumental functions in application to imme- 
diate war problems or proximate peace prob- 
lems, important and impressive as are these 
“practieal values.” This is the position taken in 
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an illuminating paper by I. L. Kandel, professor 
of edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the May number of The French Re- 
He eontends that the teachers of the hu- 


view. 
manities (in which he would inelude mathe- 
maties and the pure sciences as well as languages 
and literatures), still “arrayed in their special 
groups,” have failed to present a united front 
against contemporary educational theory, which 
is “based on the notion that the tradition of edu- 
eation is outmoded and obsolete and that a fresh 
start must be made through the interests of stu- 
dents and the immediate demands of the current 


situation.” He says— 


. teachers are not only teachers of languages, 
mathematics, sciences, and so on; they are respon- 
sible for the values of their subjects in a general 
program of education to which their subjects should 
make their common as well as special contribution. 
The task of teachers who are concerned with stu- 
dents at the stage when they are receiving general 
education and before begin 


they specialization 


should be to give them an idea of human values 
and of the struggle of the race to seeure the dis- 
semination and acceptance of those values. . . 
The study of the humanities has been beset on 
two sides. On the one side is the theory that there 
is nothing to learn from the past, from the record 
of meanings and values stamped into the history of 
mankind only to be referred to as the need arises. 
On the other is the pressure for immediate practical 
the first 
cult of uncertainty, the notion that nothing should 


or vocational training. From stems the 
be fixed in advance and that the individual must 
develop his own values as they arise from his own 
experience and as they are tried to see how they 
work. 


so much attention will be devoted to training for 


From the second there is the danger that 


a livelihood that the obligation of providing an 
education for living will be forgotten. 

The conflict is not new; no conflict in educational 
theory is new. The experimentalist and instrumen- 
talist concepts of education provide a real challenge 
to the teachers of languages to re-examine the edu- 
cational ends which their subjects must serve. To 
cultivate ability to speak a language is on the 
whole not an insuperable task; to educate students 
to see meanings and values in the best that has 
been said and thought in a language is far more 
difficult. 
be discarded unless efforts are made to arrive at 


But both languages and literatures will 


this goal which transcends the demands of the im- 
mediate present... . 
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In the history of edueation this idea has been 
permanent and we will discard it at our peril. It 
is inherent in the concept of equality of educational 
opportunity, and to deprive or allow some students 
to deprive themselves of those meanings and values 
which come from a liberal education is not only to 
make them less competent as citizens of a demoe 
racy but deprive them of their rightful share in 
their human heritage. It is not by accident but by 
deliberate planning that the educational theorists 
in Nazi Germany have set their face against a 
humanistie edueation, for they realize that such an 
education has always been dedicated to the develop 


ment of human beings and not human robots, 


IS THE “LIQUIDATION” OF THE NYA 
BOTH A PROTEST AND A PORTENT? 


Own July 3 the Senate coneurred in the vote of 
the House of Representatives to “liquidate” the 
National Youth Administration by the first of 
January. While the Senate action was reported 
to be somewhat in the nature of a compromise 
aiming to mollify (or appease?) the House into 
favorable action on measures dearer to the Sen- 
ate’s heart than the NYA, its fundamental sig- 
nificance as the death-blow to one of the most 
successful of the New Deal enterprises is not 
materially lessened thereby. It is likely that the 
recent notable contributions of the NYA to the 
war effort through its programs of voeational 
training ean be and will be continued by some 
other governmental agency, such as the Office of 
But the NYA, in a very real sense, 
has represented the type of practical, demoeratie 


Edueation. 


idealism that the American people must embrace 
and support if their adherence to the Atlantic 
Charter is to be anything more than empty lip- 
service, even as applied to our own country. 

Our national lawmakers have now completed 
the series of legislative acts that have sold the 
New Deal “down the river.” Will the Atlantie 
Charter, in both origin and idealism very elearly 
New Dealish, meet the same fate? And a eor 
relative question: Will the peace that now seems 
not so very far ahead be lost after the Global 
War has been won? And because, as after the 
first World War, the flame of idealism flickers 
and fails. 

Edueational leaders, both in Britain and more 
especially in this country, are already planning 


J 


various “Messianie invasions” of the soon-to-be- 


conquered countries. From Britain has come a 
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suggestion that someone akin to a ezar should 
control the schools of postwar Germany for the 
United Nations. 


known American edueator has been selected for 


Rumor even has it that a well- 
the post (selected by whom rumor fails to 
rumor) and is now “girding up his loins”—or at 
any rate doing whatever conscientious ¢zars 
should do in preparation for the exercise of ab- 
solute power. In the light of such noble and 
far-reaching aspirations, it is most unkind to 
suggest that just now certain features of the 
reflected at least 


by the people’s representatives in the national 


American Home Front (as 


legislature) might better be a matter of 


grave concern to our “educational statesmen.” 


W.C.B. 


A NOTABLE MOVEMENT TOWARD 
PROTESTANT UNITY 

Rosert M. Hlurcuins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has announced that the four 
theologieal schools affiliated with the university, 
namely, the 
School, the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Meadville Theological School, and the Disciples 
of Divinity House, on July 1 combined their 


University of Chieago Divinity 


faculties in an organization to be known as the 
Federated Theological Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chieago. Its thirty-two religious leaders 
will constitute “one of the outstanding Protes- 


The 


federation aims not only at harmony among 


tant theological faculties of the world.” 


the various denominations—Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Unitarian, Universalist—but at economy 
of effort 
and of library acquisitions will be eliminated, 


and funds. Duplication of courses 
so that both men and funds ean be freed for 
the development of a more effective religious 
center. 

The presidents of the four institutions will 
constitute an executive council, or cabinet, to 
conduct the affairs of the Federated Theological 
Faculty: Ernest C. Colwell of the Divinity 
School; Albert W. Palmer of the Theological 
Seminary; Sydney B. Snow of Meadville Theo- 
logical School; and Edward Seribner Ames of 
the Disciples Divinity House. There will be, 
however, “no change in the financial indepen- 
dence, ecclesiastical affiliation, business opera- 
tions, or self-government of the respective in- 
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stitutions.” 
their effectiveness in training ministers of all 
denominations.” 

All students in the four institutions, “entrance 
requirements being the equivalent of graduation 
from the College of the University of Chicago,” 


Their aim is simply “to strengthen 


will be registered as graduate students of the 
university and will, upon completion of their 
theological course, receive the Bachelor of Di- 
vinity degree, “conferred by the University of 
Chicago in co-operation with the respective in- 
stitutions.” 

The federated faculty, whose full-time members 
will be members of the University of Chicago fae- 
ulty, will constitute the faculty of the individual 
institutions and will have control of the common 
elements of the Bachelor of Divinity curriculum. 
This common core will be approximately two thirds 
of the curriculum, with one third remaining the area 


of each individual institution, to provide for its 
particular denominational interests. 


STUDENTS GAIN EXPERIENCE 
THROUGH PROJECTS IN 
RESEARCH 

THE Social Research Laboratory of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York has sponsored 
during the past year “some twenty-five indi- 
vidual and group projects,” in which 150 stu- 
dents drawn from Brooklyn, City, and Hunter 
colleges have participated, according to a report 
by Samuel Joseph, director of the laboratory, to 
Harry N. Wright, president of the college. Two 
thirds of the students engaged in studies “needed 
by governmental and private agencies for the 
war effort’; for example, the project supervisor, 
Gerhart Saenger, assigned one group to work 
with the Vocational Adjustment Bureau, where 
the students “played an active part in adminis- 
tering intelligence and mechanical-aptitude tests, 
holding interviews with the applicants, and ana- 
lyzing employment possibilities and needs in in- 
dustries.””, Among other undertakings, one “con- 
fidential” project had as its purpose determin- 
ing what qualities in military leaders are “most 
effective in their roles as disciplinarians, coun- 
selors, friends, instructors, and examples to 
follow.” 

Agnes Byrnes, chairman of the department of 
sociology, Hunter College, is co-direetor with 
Dr. Saenger in a nation-wide study “on ques- 
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tions of war morale, satisfaction with the course 
of the war, and attitudes toward specifie groups 
in the country such as labor and business,” the 
laboratory serving as regional headquarters for 
this investigation, in which many colleges and 
universities, including Harvard and North Caro- 
lina, are participating. The research projects 
of the students include such subjects as regional 
planning, desertion, treatment of criminals, ju- 
venile delinqueney, and publie opinion. These 
youth have worked with the YWCA, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, Educational Alliance, Hudson 
Guild, and Madison House, thus supplementing 
their textbook knowledge with practical experi- 
ence in collaborating with other agencies and 
individuals—“strong in will to strive, to seek, to 
find, and not to yield.” 


CALLING TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

A vista of opportunity opens before teachers 
of English who have the spirit of adventure plus 
first-class professional qualifications, according 
to a report from John C. Patterson, chief, Divi- 
sion of Inter-American Edueational Relations, 
U. S. Office of Edueation. 
such teachers are coming in from the Latin- 


Many requests for 


American countries, mainly from cultural insti- 
tutes and universities, with occasional appeals 
for “instructors who could assist in the national 
English-teaching program,” or for secondary- 
school teachers. Our government, realizing the 
importance of removing the barriers of lJan- 
guage in a drive for inter-American unity, has 
included “an English teaching program in its 
cultural-relations activities,” and it goes without 
saying that a successful outcome of the program 
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will depend upon the personnel chosen to carry 
it out. Each teacher who answers the eall should 
have, in addition to scholarly attainments, the 
mental attitudes and interests that will enable 
him to be an “unofficial interpreter of our coun- 
try and way of life.” In other words, only those 
with broad training, with wide experience, and 
with personality plus can hope to meet ade- 
quately the requirements of these positions. 

The University of Michigan, with the assis- 
tanee of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, conducted last summer an 
English Language Institute—an intensive eight- 
week course—for the training of candidates, and 
this summer is again offering the course, to 
gether with training at “a field laboratory under 
the direction of the university at the Benjamin 
Franklin Library in Mpxico City,” the latter 
continuing during the year and “training candi- 
dates in groups of six for a three-month period 
sach.”” Applications should be addressed to 
Charles C. Fries, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

In Washington a central Committee on En 
glish Teaching in the Other American Republics 
will facilitate the “development and administra- 
tion of the program as a whole,” its membership 
representing the Division of Cultural Relations, 
U. S. Office of Education; the Division of Sei- 
ence and Education, Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs; the American Council 
of Learned Societies; the American Council on 
Edueation; and the Institute of International 
Edueation. The Inter-American 
Edueational Relations, U. S. Office of Edueation, 


will answer inquiries. 


Division of 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Hucu J. FEGAN, assistant dean, School of 
Law, the Georgetown University (Washington, 
D. C.), has sueceeded George E. Hamilton as 
dean. Dean Emeritus Hamilton, who is eighty- 
eight years old and who has served the univer- 
sity for fifty-eight years, is the oldest alumnus 
of the university and is said to be the eldest dean 
of law in the country. 





Rut C. Wricut, dean of women, and John 
L. Bergstresser, dean of men, City College (New 
York), have been appointed deans of students. 
The posts of dean of women and dean of men 
have been abolished. In their new capacities, 
Dr. Wright and Dr. Bergstresser will advise both 


men and women undergraduates. 


VERNON Brown KE tert, for fourteen years 


a member of the staff of Cranbrook School 
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(Bloomfield Hills, Mich.), has been appointed 


headmaster, Saint James Episcopal School, 


Hagerstown, Md. 


THE REVEREND EUGENE S. 
superintendent, Pennsylvania Industrial School 
for Boys (White Hill), has been named acting 
superintendent until a successor to Major Henry 
C. Hill can be elected. Major Hill has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the new State Parole Board. 


KELLER, deputy 


Nina M. Moors, of the staff of John Brown 
University (Siloam, Ark.), has been appointed 
West 
Paul 

Dr. 


woman in the history of the 


professor of physics and mathematies, 
Liberty (W. Va.) State Teachers College. 
N. Elbin, president, has announced that 
Moore is the first 
college to be appointed to this post. 

Berry SmirH has been appointed to the de- 
partment of geology, Cornell College (Mount 
Vernon, Iowa), to sueceed Neil A. Miner, who is 
devoting his entire time to service as eivilian eo- 
the Naval Flight 


School on the campus. 


ordinator of Preparatory 
THE following promotions were announeed by 
Arthur A. Hauck, 


Maine, July 2: Fred P. Loring, direetor of short 


president, University of 
courses, has been named assistant to the dean, 
College of Agriculture; Winthrop C. Libby, as- 
sociate professor of agronomy, has been pro- 
moted to a professorship and the headship of 
the department of agronomy and agricultural 
engineering; 


fessor of mathematies, to the acting headship of 


Spofford H. Kimball, associate pro- 


the department of mathematics and astronomy; 
Irving H. 


mechanical engineering, and George F. Dow, as- 


Prageman, associate professor of 


sociate professor of agriculture and farm man- 
agement, to professorships; James D. Curtis, 
forestry, and Ralph A. 


Sawyer, assistant professor of engineering draft- 


assistant prolessor ot 
ing, to associate professorships; and Richard M. 
Brace, history, Mary P. Crandon, English, Sey- 
mour J, Ryckman, sanitary engineering, and 
Frank M. 


structorships to assistant professorships. 


Taylor, civil engineering, from in- 


AMONG members of the staff appointed for the 
summer session at Hampton Institute (Va.) are 
the following: Mabel Carney, professor emeritus 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity; Daniel C. Knowlton, retired chairman 
of the department of social studies, New York 
University; P. C. Potts, assistant directer, Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind; Bessie R. Jones, 
director of education, Bennett College (Greens- 
boro, N. C.); H. Theodore Tatum, principal, 
Roosevelt High School, Gary (Ind.); Maryrose 
Allen, head of the department of physical eduea- 
tion for women, Howard University (Washing- 
ton, D. C.); and Arthur P. Davis, director, di- 
vision of languages, Virginia Union University, 


Riehmond. 


CARROLL ATKINSON, director Nelson Memorial 
Library (Detroit), has been appointed visiting 
professor in the summer session, University of 
Utah. 


Tue following visiting professors will be 
among those giving courses in La Maison 


Francaise, Mills College, during the summer 
session: Le Marquis Illan de Casa-Fuerte, sci- 
entist and literary eritie, and Victoria Ocampo, 
well-known writer of Buenos Aires. “Le Mar- 
quis will lecture on ‘The Problem of Space and 
the Fourth . . Senora Ocampo, 
on ‘The French Influence on the Literature and 


Dimension’; 
Culture of Latin Ameriéa’.” 


THe American Library Association inaugu- 
rated the following officers, July 7: Althea War- 
Los Publie Library, 
president, succeeding Keyes D. Metealf, director 
Harvard Carl Vitz, 
Minneapolis Publie Library, vice- 


ren, librarian, Angeles 
5] D 


of libraries, University ; 
librarian, 
president and president-elect; Margery Doud, 
St. Louis Publie Library, seecond-vice-president ; 
Rudolph Gjelsness, Biblioteca Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Mexico City, treasurer. The new members 
of the Executive Board are: John R. Russell, 
librarian, Rochester (N. Y.); 
Elizabeth Seripture, supervisor of public-school 
libraries, Denver; and Eleanor Stephens, state 


University of 


librarian of Oregon. 


JoHN W. Paiae, instructor in individual ori- 
entation, who has been assisting with the ad- 
ministration of the General College, University 
of Minnesota, has been appointed to the re- 
search division, New York State Edueation 
Department. Dr. Paige will “direct research ac- 
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tivity whieh will investigate the effectiveness of 


the edueation program” in the state. 


HeLeEN ENstTern has been elected supervisor 
elementary edueation, Page County (Va.), to 


succeed Agnes Irwin, resigned. 


Caprain J. F. Cramer, who has been on 
leave of absence for duty as a special-service 
officer in education with the Army, has re- 
turned to his post as superintendent of schools, 
Kugene, Ore. 


W. McDerMitH, superintendent of 
Laconia (N. 
the superintendency, Salem, Mass. 


CLARK 
H.), has been elected to 


schools, 


Artuur E. Pierce, superintendent of schools, 
Bangor (Me.), has been elected to succeed Ed- 
win H. Miner in the superintendeney, Wellesley, 
Mass. Clifford S. 
acting superintendent since Mr. Miner left for 


Bragdon, who has served as 


service with the Army Air Forces, will continue 


in this post until Mr. Pierce takes office, Au- 


Victor L. ALBsera, professor of history, 


economies, and government, Purdue Univer- 
sity, has been given leave of absence, July 5 to 
October 23, to take the special course in con- 
temporary Russian civilization at Cornell Uni- 
versity “with a view toward setting up a similar 


course at Purdue.” 
MarsuH has resigned as an executive 


officer of the American Council on Edueation, 
He has been an officer 


U.. dD. 


effective, September 1. 
since 1935, having served as vice-president and 
editor of publications. Dr. Marsh “will move 


with his family to Los Angeles.” 


AiceE Betts, dean of women, Cornell Col- 
lege, retired, July 1, after nineteen years of 


service. 


Curis L. CHRISTENSEN, dean, College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, resigned, 
June 25, to aecept the vice-presideney of the 
Celotex Corporation, New York City. He will 
be in charge of the corporation’s postwar de- 
velopments and handle its agricultural interests. 

WiInFRED E. Garrison, professor of church 
history, the University of Chicago, retired July 
1, after more than twenty-two years of service. 
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following retirements have been an- 


Princeton University: Edwin W. 


THE 
nounced by 
Kemmerer, Walker professor of international 
finance; William 
politics; Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer, chairman, 


Starr Myers, professor of 


department of modern languages; Douglas 


Romanie lan 


Whit 


Larabee Buffum, professor of 


Walter L. 


tlesey, assistant protessor ol polities. 


and literature; and 


Fuages 


CLEO MURTLAND, associate professor of vo- 
cational edueation, University of Michigan, has 
The School of Edu- 
Miss Murtland, who 


retired from active service. 
cation Bulletin states that 
has been a member of the faculty since 1919, 
“was the first woman to be appointed to an 
academic position” in the university. 


Recent Deaths 

NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN, Sterling professor of 
international relations, Yale University, died, 
June 26, at the age of forty-nine years. Dr. 
Spykman, who was born in Amsterdam (the 
Netherlands), became a citizen of the United 
States in 1928. He was a lecturer in political 
science and sociology (1923-25), University of 
California, before joining the staff of Yale Uni- 
versity in the latter year as assistant professor 
of international relations. He was promoted to 
the professorship in 1928 and beeame head of 
He was the first director 
Studies, 


the department, 1935. 
of the Yale Institute of 
which he organized in 1935. 


International 


WILLIAM CRANDALL, head of the business de 


partment, Clarkson College of Technology 
(Potsdam, N. Y.), died, June 26, at the age of 
fifty-one years. Dr. Crandall, who joined the 
staff of the college in 1937, had served at Kan- 
sas Wesleyan University (Salina) and Carnegie 
Institute of Technology (1925-29) and the Uni- 


versity of Michigan, 1929-34. 


STanutey E. Counter, dean emeritus, Purdue 
University, died, June 26, at the age of ninety 
Coulter had served the university 
1926: as professor of biology 


years. Dr. 
from 1887 until 
and director of the biological laboratory (1887- 
1926), dean, School of Science (1905-26), and 


dean of men, 1915-26. 


Gitpert Amos YounG, professor emeritus of 


mechanical engineering, Purdue University, 
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died, June 27. Dr. Young, who was seventy-one 
years old, June 24, had served the university 
since 1898: as assistant in mechanical engineer- 
ing (1898-99), instructor (1899-1902), assis- 
tant professor (1902-06), associate professor 
(1906-12), professor (1912-41), acting head, 
School of Mechanical Engineering (1911-12), 
head (1912-41), and director of the labora- 
tories, 1912-41. 


ZENOBIA BRUMBAUGH NESS, since 1930 in- 
structor in applied art, the Lowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (Ames), 


died, June 27. 


JoHN Epwarp LAUTNER, who was retired in 
1939 as dean of the faculty, Northern Michigan 
College of Education (Marquette), died, June 


27, at the age of seventy-nine years. 


WILLIAM STOWELL LEAVENWORTH, professor 
emeritus of chemistry, Illinois College (Jack- 
sonville), died recently, according to word sent 
to the college, July 2. Dr. Leavenworth, who 
was eighty years old at the time of his death, 
had served as assistant in chemistry (1889-90), 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.); professor 
of chemistry and physies (1890-1903), Ripon 
(Wise.) College; professor of chemistry (1903- 
18), Olivet (Mich.) College; and professor of 
chemistry and agriculture (1919-38) Illinois 


College. 


KARLINE Ho_MQuist, founder and principal, 
Holmquist School for Girls (New Hope, Pa.), 
suecumbed to a heart attack, July 1, at the age 
of sixty-five vears. Miss Holmquist, who was 
a well-known authority on school policies, 
founded the school during the first World War. 


3ENJAMIN FRANKLIN ROBERTSON, consulting 
toxicologist, Clemson (S. C.) College, and 
South Carolina State chemist, died, July 1, at 


the age of sixty-nine years. 


Other Items of Interest 


A seriEs of conferences on wartime problems 
of social agencies is being held for six consecu- 
tive Wednesdays under the joint auspices of the 
Connecticut State Department of Education, 
schools and other publie institutions, the New 
Haven State Teachers College, and the depart- 
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ment of education, Yale University. Among 
those assisting with the morning discussion 
groups are: Walter C, Eells, secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges; Wil- 
liam C. DeVane, dean of Yale College; Stanley 
P. Mead, Connecticut State Senator; Rabbi 
Edgar E. Siskin, New Haven; Roy B. Brammell, 
dean, School of Education, University of Con- 
necticut; and James A. Hamilton, direetor of 
the New Haven Hospital. 


THE Cornell University Library has acquired 
a file of 94 volumes of one of the most influential 
newspapers, Freedom’s Champion, issued in 
Kansas in the 19th century. Published in 
Atchison, the paper was founded in 1858 in sup- 
port of the movement to make Kansas free. 


THE outstanding eollection of the papers of 
Booker T. Washington at the Tuskegee Institute 
has been presented in its entirety to the Library 
of Congress by unanimous vote of the Trustees 
of the institute, according to information re- 
cently received by Archibald MacLeish, Librar- 
ian of Congress, from F. D. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the institute. The collection is generally 
regarded by scholars as perhaps the richest and 
most important souree of information on the 
history of the Negro. It includes an estimated 
180,000 pieces, and will form one of the largest 
manuscript eolleetions in the library. 


THE General Education Board of New York 
City has contributed $40,000 for Negro schools 
in Mississippi, according to The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, June 19. Jackson College will 
be one of the chief beneficiaries. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE (Lan- 
caster, Pa.) has adopted the contributory re- 
tirement plan, according to an announcement 
by the president of the college, Theodore A. 
Distler. The plan will apply to faeulty and 
staff members, who will contribute five per cent 
of their salary, to which will be added a like 
amount paid by the college. The annuity con- 
tracts are funded through the TIAA. 


In answer to the increased demand both in 
the Army and in the Navy for men and women 
who have a knowledge of the Japanese lan- 
guage, Columbia University has tripled the 
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number of classes in Japanese beginning July 
6 and continuing to September 3 for summer 
students and to October 22, the beginning of 
the second session of the new three-term aca- 
demie year, for those who wish to continue the 
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course. 
three hours of preparation for one hour of class 


The study will be intensive, requiring 
work. There will also be lectures in Japanese 
history designed to give “the background lead- 


ing up to present events.” 


Comment and Criticism... 





THE “FIRST-NAME” MANIA 

SoME years ago the “wave of the future” 
brought a strange phenomenon to our shores. 
With the suddenness of the multiplication of 
tongues at the Tower of Babel nearly all sorts 
and conditions of men forsook family names, 
and, without a “Sir, or Madam, truly your for- 
giveness I implore,’ launched into Tom, Dick, 
Harry, Nell, Jane, and Sally. 

They 


would faint if some one addressed them while 


Consider Bergen, Benny, Cantor, et al. 


in the company of the radio audience with the 
obsoleseent “Mister.” 


fore the “mike” is ealled by whatever name his 


Every private soldier be- 


mother gave him. If a chance incautious slip in 
salutation suggests the style of older days the 
standard comment is, “Oh, why be so formal?” 

My first startling experience of the new order 
came some fifteen years ago, when I heard to 
my amazement two middle-aged faculty couples 
recently aequainted calling one another by their 
first names. It soon developed that at least the 
women in the case did not even like each other, 
and I wondered to myself what, when rifts 
widen, is to become of nomenclature intimacy. 

I next observed that professors in the class- 
room were generally discarding the time-hon- 
ored Mr. and Miss in favor of the more fatherly, 
motherly, brotherly, sisterly, or “loverly,” John 
and Virginia. One student said to me, who 
hung back from such processes, “You make me 
That was 


assuredly not my intention, as I hastened to ex- 


feel so old calling me ‘Miss Carr.’ ” 


plain. But just yesterday another young lady 
registered her grief at my recalcitrant attitude 
in this matter. 

I declared my sentiments. That first-naming 
is a precious privilege, an especially intimate 
form of intimacy. We have not, as have speak- 
ers of other languages, differentiated forms for 
We say “you” to the individual of our 


“you.” 





M ad ’” 
supreme choice, and “you” to the man who 
two o’clock in 
It is well to 


crawls through our window at 
the morning. The point is clear. 
have some line of demarcation in this matter 
of address that is independent of tone of voice. 
If the first neweomer can call my loved, my hon- 
ored, much respected friend, or my fiancée by 
his or her given name, what becomes of my own 
prerogative? Is it not weil that a father, for 
another example, have a certain distinguishing 
privilege in addressing his daughter that is not 
immediately won, the present-time extremely 
easy way, by the bridge partner introduced to 
her half an hour ago? 

The height of absurdity is reached when col 
lege students begin first-naming members of the 
faculty, for this can happen, believe it or not. 
Such a consummation, to my ordered or dis- 
ordered mind, is simply uncouth in any country. 

A young man just entering college expressed 
pleasure that everybody, including the faculty, 
knew him very quickly, and called him by name 
—that is, by his first name. Now why be jubi 
lant, under the circumstances, over a fact like 
this? 
the same identical brand of imagined familiar- 
ity, why should the proverbial needle therein 


When every straw in the stack senses 


egotistically rejoice in entering upon the same 
experience ? 

“Captain Eddie” will serve as an appellation 
of endearment and pride. But what shall we 
say of the scene in a Washington hotel on the 
oceasion of the President’s last birthday ball? 
If newspapers spoke truth, when Mrs. Roosevelt 
eut the cake, a chorus of shouts went up from 
soldiers and civilians gathered round: “Give me 
a piece, Eleanor.” I have personally no diffi- 
culty in crediting this story with truth and think 
of it as an evidence of a very palpable fall in 
American manners of which no ean be 
proud. Thus, incidentally, is our President 
“hoist with his own petard.” 


one 
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In an institution like a college, the faculty 
members who throw down the bars, under the 
half-pathetic fallacy that they are thus being 
good fellows and moderns, and paving the way 
to a perfect brotherhood, form unmistakable 
cliques, from which are excluded the inecurably 
“formal,” as is charged. Thus a situation is 
created which is not pleasant to many a man 
and woman left, so to speak, outside the pale 
of our society as now constituted, and often 
solely by reason of their very human excellence. 

Can we restore all divergencies to line by 
adoption of a compromise appellation of “Com- 
rade” for all men and women in America? Cer- 
tainly we have already gone, as regards my 
theme, far beyond the limits of our founding 
fathers’ “democracy.” 

There is, however, a “silver lining” which even 
I can discern. In happy contrast to the dark 
picture above, it can be observed by thoughtful 
people that there still remain individuals who 
are proof against this, as against all other types 
of vulgaristic belittlement. Even persons who 
are entirely made of brass have to fall back in 
defeat before their delicate and dignified re- 
serve. 

All this is just to air my personal passion on 
Can it be that I alone 


, 


the “first-name” mania. 
am out of step with progress and the times? Is 
there no one in the broad land to join me in a 


mild protest? 
A. M. WITHERS 


CONCORD COLLEGE, 
ATHENS, W. VA. 


SOME COMMENTS ON NEA’S “WAR- 
TIME HANDBOOK FOR 
EDUCATION” 

A RECENT publication of the National Edu- 
eation Association, dated January, 1943, is a 
“Wartime Handbook for Education.” It is a 
pamphlet of about 60 pages, and its purpose, 
according to the Introduction, is “to bring the 
essential information together in one _ place 
where it ean be available at all times for im- 
mediate use by teachers.” It is reeommended 
in the pamphlet that “a copy of it be kept on 
the desk of each teacher in the school system.” 

Being primarily interested in elementary edu- 
cation and in the subjeet of geography, I nat- 
urally turned first to the sections of the hand- 
book dealing with these two topics. Geography 
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While I recog- 
nize that limitations of space prevented an ade- 
quate treatment of the field, I still could not 
help wondering whether the generalities which 
are included would be of any use at all to the 
They might, to be sure, fur- 


is treated on one page (p. 33). 


average teacher. 
nish some stimulus to further reading, but, un- 
like most of the other sections of the handbook, 
that on geography has no references listed at 
all. This is the more astonishing beeause so 
many books of value to geography teachers have 
Why could not a few such 
books as “Human Geography in the Air Age” 


recently appeared. 


by Renner, “An Outline of Political Geogra- 
phy” by Horrabin, or “Geopolitics” by Strausz- 
Hupe, have been suggested to teachers for fur- 
ther reading and real assistance in transform- 
ing the generalities of the handbook into teach- 
ing procedures and subject matter? 

The most truly astonishing material in the 
handbook appears in the section dealing with 
elementary schools (pp. 6-7). Here we are told 
to “lay aside that thought that everything which 
is to be learned must be ‘played’ or must be the 
result of a ‘felt need.’”? The passage goes on to 
say, “Each child can learn something and learn 
it well. Therefore teach well each day. See 
that the child learns how to study. In all the 
fundamental subjects, teach for facts, skills, and 
accuracy.” 

Now just what is all this supposed to mean? 
Possibly I am unduly naive, but I have always 
felt that teachers are about as conscientious a 
group of people as any in the world and I had 
supposed that they were always trying to “teach 
well each day.” And certainly if they are not 
teaching children how to study it is not because 
they have not been told to do so, at least since 
the publication of Frank MeMurry’s book on 
the subject more than thirty years ago. Is it to 
be expected that the above statement in the 
handbook will suddenly galvanize our teachers 
into action in a field which has been ealled to 
their attention in almost every book on eduea- 
tion and at practically every teachers’ gathering 
in the past quarter of a century? 

The protest against playing what is to be 
learned and following felt needs is interesting. 
During the past twenty years I have visited a 
great many elementary schools, and except for 
some belonging to the lunatie fringe of the 
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Progressive movement I have never seen one 
where the children were encouraged to play 
everything they learned or were expected to 
experience a felt need with respect to all sub- 
ject matter. This tilting at Progressive wind- 
mills is common among theorists who visit 
schools but rarely and do not realize the weight 
of inertia in far too many of our publie schools 
which makes them slow to adopt newer Pro- 
eressive techniques. 

As for teaching for facts, skills, and accuracy 
in the fundamentals, that is what teachers have 
always done. However, they have all too fre- 
quently taught facts unrelated to meanings and 
Such learning 


is sterile and relatively devoid of enduring 


skills uneonnected with their use. 


values. 
Next the handbook takes up the subject of 


reading. After indicating the importance of 
reading, Which every teacher realizes, it says, 


“one child may learn faster and better by flash 
cards, while another may do better by learning 
his ABC’s.” What can this latter clause mean? 
Is the NEA actually implying that we return to 
a method of teaching reading which would first 
require the children to learn letters, then sylla- 
bles, and finally words; a system which was 
abandoned more than a half century ago? This 
seems incredible, but if the expression does not 
What could it 
mean to a teacher on whose desk the handbook 
is kept? 

Now for arithmetic: after a general statement 
commending the idea of accuracy oceurs this 
remarkable sentence: “Therefore in our arith- 


mean that, what does it mean? 


metic let us teach the meaning of numbers, place 
greater emphasis on fractions and decimals, 
work continuously for speed, smoothness, and 
On the basis of what data are the 
schools urged to place more emphasis on frac- 


ability.” 


tions and decimals? To be sure, some branches 
of our armed services have been bitterly critical 
of the lack of thoroughness with which these 
topics have been taught, but in the first place 
there are no comparative data to show that in 
the days when we did place more emphasis on 
such work the adult products of our schools did 
any better on the average than they do now; 
and in the second place there are plenty of 
psychologieal studies to show that skills, taught 
apart from use and not again practiced over a 
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period of years, are forgotten by everyone. It 
just happens to be the nature of the human 
mind for this to be true. 

“Let us teach the meaning of numbers.” 
After I read that phrase I asked a colleague who 
is a distinguished mathematician if he knew 


He said he did 
graduate students of mathematies, but he con 


what it meant. for advanced 
fessed that when it eame to teaching little chil- 
“the 


their being the numbers of some real things, 


dren meaning of numbers” apart from 
he was at a complete loss to know what it meant. 
I share his bewilderment, and I am reminded of 
a document prepared by the late Ernest But- 
terfield. While he was Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion in New Hampshire, Mr. Butterfield made 
a collection of excerpts from school-committee 
reports in the state. 
for 1789 


statement: “Make the schoolmasters and school 


In the report of one town 


appears the following remarkable 
marms keep the boys and girls in the rudiments; 
make them masters over a few things; instruet 
them to seek first for the roots and powers of 
numbers in notation and addition, and then 
they are in the way to make additions of all 
the other good things in both pure and mixed 
Mr. Butterfield adds to this quo- 


tation the comment, “I hope this is plain to 


mathematies.” 
you.” I feel the same way about the NEA’s 
pronouncement. 

it be that the 
ately trying to sabotage modern edueation and 


Can association is deliber 
thereby give aid and comfort to the group of 
extreme rightish die-hards in education who ean 
see no good in modern educational ideals and 
trends and who long to see a return to the 
Whether or not 
that is the intent of the authors of the hand- 


book, the passages quoted will most certainly 


school practices of the past? 


be so interpreted by the reactionaries. I my- 
self have always been a “middle-of-the-roader” 
in educational theory, but I resent just as bit- 
terly such a reversion to the past as is indicated 
by the quotations cited as I would the over 
advocacy of untried extreme leftish points of 
view. 

All of us hope and believe that this war will be 
over before our present elementary-school chil- 
dren will be old enough to be ealled into the 
armed services. But it is going to be a long 
and difficult job to win the peace, and our chil 











dren will be citizens and voters before it is won. 
Instead of publishing the obvious or reactionary 
statements quoted above, why could not the Na- 
tional Edueation Association in this wartime 
have given the teachers of America some real 
help in their attempts to develop in our future 
citizens the new frame of national and world 
thinking which will be essential for working out 
an enduring peace? Instead of the bread of 
inspiration and spiritual and professional gui- 
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dance, the handbook offers teachers the stone of 
the obvious and the reactionary. 

On the title page of the handbook are listed 
eleven “sponsoring agencies.” I am an active 
member of three of these organizations and | 
never even heard of the document in question 
until it arrived in the mail. Just what does 
sponsorship mean in this connection? 

Epwin H. REEDER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Correspondence ... 





MORE ON BIFOCALS 


Proressors Noble and Davis, in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 13, 1943, gave birth in pain- 
ful travail (doubtless), to two separate articles 
which, from the viewpoint of style, logic, and 
spirit, might well be combined into one essay 
entitled ‘A Bifoeal View of Age-becoming Edu- 
cation.” Their theme appears to be that the 
world is in a terrible condition and that some- 
thing should be done about it. With which most 
readers would agree; and if the authors had 
rested upon that premise, avoiding suggestions 
which becloud the issue, they would have done 
well. But, instead, they indulged in statements 
which call for examination; hence, this bifur- 
cated comment. 

According to Mr. Noble, “The stress of indi- 
vidual development in the schools resulted in 
the pernicious ‘rugged individuality,’ reminis- 
cent of depression days.” Is that so? Well, 
then, what caused the typical rugged individual- 
What caused the 
rugged individualism of the American pioneers 
who were but little influenced by education as 


ism of pre-depression days? 


provided in schools? “Pernicious ‘rugged indi- 
vidualism,’”’ is it? Prithee, what built up the 
United States of America if it was not the 
rugged individualism, the initiative, the fore- 
sight, the independence, and the self-reliance of 
its people? Certainly American democracy, 
character, and achievement, 1620 to 1933, owe 
little to communism, to socialism, or to alpha- 
betical agencies! 

Again: “Stress [in the schools] upon the 
needs of the local community and of the nation 
as a unit led to selfish isolationism which only 
recently came near wrecking the country.” Is 








that so? How about the isolationism of Presi- 
dents Washington and Jefferson? Was it the 
“Pearl Harbor dealt 
a staggering blow to isolationism.” There is 
nothing novel about that statement; but was it 
Pearl Harbor or was it the neglect of the isola- 
tionists to prepare for self-defense that dealt 
the blow? “No one dreamed that there were 
unsounded depths of ignorance underlying the 
surface of our complacency.” Wrong: many 
not merely dreamed it but knew it. 

Mr. Noble advocates “the derivation [sic] of 
a system of philosophy broad enough to embrace 
all the peoples of the world, a democratic system 
upon which can be based the machinery for a 
new world order.” Well, Mr. Noble, why don’t 
you set about devising such a philosophy and 
such a system suited, as it must be, to diverse 
peoples many of whom are by no means ready 


product of the schools? 


for, or desirous of, democracy ? 

Mr. Noble says that “college authorities have 
not yet conceived of the task . . . of preparing 
America for world leadership after the war.” 
He should know that much thought has been 
given to this problem. He says that “America 
needs enlightenment about world affairs” and 
that “the schools and colleges should furnish it.” 
Where has he been, to be ignorant of the fact 
that various schools and colleges are very busy 
doing exactly what he desires in this respect, 
and have been busy doing it for decades? So 
much for Mr. Noble. 

Now comes Mr. Davis who posits, with all 
confidence, that “wars cannot be . . . eliminated 
by means of the ideals taught in colleges and 
universities,” but only when “students acquire 
useful ideas and skills.” In other words, ideals 
will not work, but ideas and skills will. Ideals 
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are faneful; wish-thinking 
must be eliminated from higher educa- 
tion. (One might ask if an ideal is not merely 
an emotionalized idea!) 

Emotion has its place in the affairs of this 
world. In the winter of 1916 Fritz Kreisler— 
wounded and back from the European War— 
at a banquet in New York City, expressed with 


quivering lips his pleasure at meeting there in 


“emotionalized, 


ideals” 


a peaceful atmosphere with representatives of 
all the nations at war; and said that he believed, 
in the end, it would remain for the musicians— 
the artists—of the world to reunite the broken 
chords of love. Mere sentiment; only an emo- 
tionalized idea? Well, Mr. Davis, if you could 
have been in that large audience of musicians; 
if you could have sensed the reaction to Mr. 
Kreisler’s words; if you could have seen those 
their feet 
medley of languages, then you 


artists rise to and shout “Peace! 
Peace!” in a 
could realize the power of emotion as a means 
to peace. True, ideals have failed to prevent 
wars; but is it not also true that, with the in- 
creased acquisition of “useful ideas and skills,” 
bigger and worse wars develop? 

But there are, it seems, “worthy ideals”— 
ideals which must be based upon the foundation 
of “useful knowledge and skills”; achieve this 
combination, and wars may be eliminated. Thus 
Mr. Davis comes out of the intellectual fog, 
which up to this point has enveloped him, and 
says what he means: “We do not want a society 
of ignorant specialists any more than we want 
a society of impractical idealists. We want that 
balanee of skills, knowledge, and ideals which 
not only permits us to know what sort of society 
we want and need, but also provides us with the 
skills and knowledge [and ideals] to obtain and 
maintain such a society.” 

Yes, that is what is needed ; but how to achieve 
it—there’s your problem, Mr. Davis! How will 
you, sir, reach your goal? Show the world how 
to obtain the desired balance, and you will go 
down through history as a greater than Moses. 

CHARLES Rocer Hicks 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


ANOTHER CLICHE: “ON-GOING” 

SOME time ago ScHooL, AnD Socrety pub- 
lished some remarks of mine about “dichotomy.” 
Another cliché that is becoming more and more 
noticeable in educational writing and talking 
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is “on-going,” sometimes in uses that betray 
what the late Guy M. Whipple once called “the 
irritating practice—perhaps I should say the 
irritating trick—of using mellifluous and sedue- 
tive phrases when describing the activity move- 
ment, but of using disparaging, contemptuous, 
and unpleasant phrases when describing the 
traditional, or conservative, point of view.” 
(For an exposé of this technique, see Professor 
Jaarsma’s Professor Kilpatrick, 
1943.) But 


aside from the fact that most of these clichés 


reply to 
SCHOOL AND Society, March 20, 


are, in Dr. Whipple’s words, “meaningless and 
unfair,” they are open to question as instances 
of plain verbiage, taradiddle, “talky-talk.”’ So 
with “on-going.” What is “progress” but “on- 
What is “the stream of life” but ‘“on- 


going’ ?—to cite two instances of this particular 


going”? 
cliché. What is “on-going” in these eases but 
mere sound? Or will its devotees frankly admit 
that its use in such connections represents an 
attempt at verbal hypnosis? 
Henry GrRATTAN DOYLE 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CASON, ELOISE BoEKER. Mechanical Methods for 
Increasing the Speed of Reading—An Experi- 
mental Study at the Third Grade Level. Pp. 
viii+80. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1943. $1.75. 

A Ph.D. dissertation. 





De Marco, RoLanD R. The Italianization of Afri- 
can Natives—Government Native Edueation in 
the Italian Colonies, 1890-1937. Pp. xvii + 150. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1943. $2.35. 

A Ph.D. dissertation. 


FircH, NATALIE K., and MARY AGNES Davis. Meat 
Saving Recipes. Pp. 35. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1943. 304. 

* 

Lone, ALMA. Home Health and Nursing. Pp. 
xv+378. Illustrated. D. Appleton-Century. 
1943. $1.72. 

Practical instruction in the care of the sick and in 
the maintenance of health designed for the teaching 
of boys and girls of senior-high-school age. 

* 


What Religion for Our Chil- 
Society for Ethical Culture, 2 
1943. 10¢. 


NEUMANN, HENRY. 
dren? Pp. 31. 
West 64th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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A guide for parents and teachers interested in a 
religious education for their children outside of the 


traditional beliefs and forms. It has been organized EDUCATIONAL 
; y as well as in homes by 


for use in Sunday schools 
replying to children’s questions with simple expla- 


nations 
e 


Philosophy of American Education 
( gic "00 'y: 3a strated. ¢ Ti- . , : 

New — es 6 de i is ee one ee By John T. Wahlquist, Ph.D., Dean, School of Edu- 
‘can we WY: hs cee D Ys 41943 ” nN a ‘lable cation, University of Utah. “Each of the [three] lead 
St., : ’ ashington, 1. v. vs0. AVEUSDE ing educational philosophies is presented from the stand- 
reget gr for use between the fifth and points of both proponents and critics. . .. Very useful for 
ninth grades beginning students of Education.” School and Society, 

ba e April 1943. 407 pp. $3.25 

ROSSELL, BEATRICE SAWYER. Public Libraries in Psychology of the Child 
the Life of the Nation. Pp. vii+105.  Illus- if , 7 HN ” 
trated American Library litt 1943 By Joseph v. Nagee, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof. # Feyene 
ees we ’ ene ae : . ied ogy, Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. ‘‘Men- 
$1.50. . ee : , : tal and Physical Growth” is the subtitle of this textbook 
An introduction to public-library service written for ck :} sy ? atl Latics ot Aneihe 5 i 
young people of college age. It is intended to give whic ee ae en nan Sere © pe anne: See 
some idea of the variety of opportunities open to cational and experimental aspects of child psychology. 
them in urban, rural, school, and special libraries, 530 pp. $3.25 
and some vision of the work they may do if they 


fit themselves to be librs iry executives. The book Educational Psychology 
should be useful not only to those who are consid ©” . ba = . 7 
ering public-library service as a career, but to li- ‘By Wende uw. Cruze, Ph.D., Ass't Prof. of Psychology, 
brary school students who have already made their Wilson Teachers College; Adjunct Instructor, Johns 
decision, and to all who want a brief but compre- Hopkins Univ. A new text for teacher education, stress- 
hensive view of public libraries and their significance ing the study of the learner in his environment. 48 tables. 
in American life 27 or 
e 572 pp. $3.25 
THE American Council on Publie Affairs wishes us | | Principles and Techniques of Guidance 
to call attention to the fact that information as By D. W. Lefever, Ph.D., Prof. of Education, Univ. of 
to the price of S, E. Epler’s Honorary Degrees Southern California; A. M. Turrell, Ed.D., Assoc. Dean 
(listed in this column, May 8) was an error in of Guidance and H. 1. Weitzel, Ph.D., both of Pasadena 
the review copy. The price is $3.25 (cloth), Junior Coll. Guidance in field of Secondary Education 
$2.75 (paper). for teachers, counselors, administrators and social work- 


ers. 32 illustrations. 522 pp. $3.00 


Mental Hygiene in Education 
By Ernest W. Tiegs, Ph.D., Dean of University College, 


TEACHING THE and Derney Katz, Ph.D., Lecturer in Peycholoay and 
i ist, both of the Univ. of So. Cali- 


Consulting Psychologist, 
CHILD TO READ fornia. Mental hygiene correlated with relevant educa- 
tional objectives. 28 illus., 22 tables. 418 pp. $2.75 
By Bond & Bond The Education of the Ordinary Child 
= : . By John Duncan, with foreword by E. W. Tiegs and 
[he authors of the highly SucceSs- L. P. Thorpe, both Professors of Education, Univ. of So. 
ful Deve lopme ntal Reading in High California. A study of mental hygiene as practiced in 


; Larkhills School, Winchester, England, and its excellent 
School now offer an up-to-date, eiialin 240 pp. $3.00 


thoroughly practical text on read- : 
; _— , The Psychology of Music 
ing methods for the elementary By Max Schoen, Head, Dept. of Psychology and Edu- 
teacher. Thev have done much cation, Carnegie Institute of Technology. A text for 
: said courses on Psychology of Music, Psychology of the Arts, 
research in reading methods and and a reference book for research workers and teachers. 
: 5 
are thoroughly conversant with the 258 pp. $3.25 
best modern practices. Their new Education and Emergent Man 
book is detailed, clear and very By William C. Bagley, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of 
. : : Education, Columbia University. Sets forth a theory of 
practical, and should be most help- emergent social evolution as applied to the distinctively 
ful to the practicing teacher as well human type of progress: a study of education on that 
I = ‘ basis. 238 pp. $2.00 


as to the teacher in training. : 
Write for General Catalog of Books 


Ready in July $3.00 (probable) The Ronald Press Company 
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